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4000 KANSANS AUTHOR KANSAS SCHOOL SURVEY 


Consolidation of Kansas’ 2400 school districts into approximately 105 units is a 
key recommendation in the recently released, long-awaited Kansas school survey. 





Made on legislative order, the Kansas Comprehensive Educational Survey Reports are 
the first in the state in more than 30 years. Nearly 4000 Kansans participated in 
the $150,000 study, which was a year and a half in preparation and covered 15 trouble 
areas. Otto E. Domian and Robert J. Keller, both of the University of Minnesota, di- 
rected the elementary-secondary phase and higher edication phase, respectively. The 
1961 general session of the Kansas Legislature is expected to give survey recommenda- 
tions top priority. 





Highlights among recommendations are: 
@ Reorganization of school districts into county-wide or other large area units, with 
a minimum of 1200 children to a district on a kindergarten through twelfth-grade basis. 
@ Forty percent of operating costs of schools borne by the state, 
@ Appointing state superintendent by state board of education. 
@ Abolishing office of county superintendent on completion of reorganization; replac- 


ing it with appointive position for administering intermediate units of from 5000 to 
10,000 pupils or more. 





Other recommendations call for free textbooks, and expanded transportation facilities 
with added state support and supervision. 





Higher education recommendations include: an immediate 20 percent salary raise for 
faculty members; a system of state scholarships; review of all 48 institutions of 
higher learning in the state (not just the five state schools) by the State Board of 
Regents; and extended state aid to junior colleges. 





On the question of school finance, the study notes that districts now rely on the 
property tax for all local funds, that property is carrying its maximum load, and that 
assessed valuations vary widely. It adds: "All districts in the state are expected 
to make an equal and reasonable contribution toward the costs of the foundation pro- 
gram, with the state providing those funds which are needed to make up the balance." 





r—— TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


The Internal Revenue Service, after consultation with NEA staff members, has 
prepared a clarification especially for teachers of the April 1958 ruling which 
provided for income tax deducations for education expenses by teachers and others. 
Need for the new ruling was indicated by the variety of interpretations provided 
by district IRS offices on the 1958 ruling and because many teachers had encoun - 
tered difficulty in making deductions. The new ruling offers ten examples specifi- 
cally applicable to teachers and a series of questions which should be answered to 
determine deductibility. With the 15th of April glooming on the calendar, the 
ruling ranks high in must reading. Copies may be obtained from the NEA. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER PAYS TRIBUTE TO TODAY'S YOUTH 


"T have an unshakable faith in the overwhelming majority of fine, earnest, high- 
spirited youngsters who comprise this rising generation of Americans. They possess a 
more intense intellectual curiosity than we of my age exercised. They are wise for @ { 
their years and they are fast learning the relationship between physical and mental 
fitness on the one hand, and satisfaction in accomplishment on the other." These are 
the words of President Eisenhower in his speech at the opening session of the largest 
White House Conference on Children and Youth ever assembled. 





Outlining the various problems to be tackled by the conference, the President also 
said: "Juvenile delinquency has increased each year for the past ten years, and has 
become not merely a local, but a world-wide concern. The causes...are multiple, and 
multiple measures must be used to weed them out. Yet we must beware of a tendency to 
generalize pessimistically about our youth--to attribute to the many the failures of 
the few. Such terms as 'lost,' ‘misguided,’ or 'offbeat,' each have had their counter- 
parts in earlier generations." 





STAR ‘60 PROGRAM MEASURES SCOPE OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


The "horizons of science" take on special meaning after a glance at winning entries 
in the Science Teacher Achievement Recognition (Star '60) program, sponsored by Nation- 
al Science Teachers Assn. Designed to stimulate promising new practices in high school 
science teaching, the competition also encourages cooperation between scientists and 
teachers. Entries which receive awards at the science teachers convention in Kansas 
City today include several joint projects of teachers and scientists. 





From a wide range of entries, top award of $1000 goes to Sister Mary Hermias Menne- 
meyer, S.S.N.D., chemistry and physics teacher at St. Francis Borgia High School, 
Washington, Mo., and Sister Mary Joecile Ksycki, S.S.N.D., head of the chemistry de- ( 
partment, Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Mo., for "Adventures in Radioactivity for é 
High School Students." Another joint project winning an award is "Cancer Research 
Team of North Hills High School Biology Students," entered by Mrs. Carolyn A. Gibson, 
teacher at North Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., in cooperation with John R. Jab-. 
lonski, M.D., and Joseph Sunder, who are doing cancer research at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine. Other award-winning entries are concerned with: an 
electronic machine for review lessons, a device for tracing light rays, the develop- 
ment and use of a Foucault pendulum, and a mathematical approach to geotropism. 





THIRD-GRADERS, FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AND THE BEGINNING OF ANOTHER DEBATE 


A New York Times poll indicates the number of foreign language classes in the ele- 
mentary grades is rising but not rapidly. Many administrators take a dim view of the 
movement but hesitate to say so publicly. One said: "To take a stand against such a 
movement would be like arguing against virtue." 





On the other side, some educators are enthusiastic about language teaching as early 
as the third grade. Chicago and Detroit, for instance, are reported to have highly 
successful programs. Daniel P. Girard, coordinator of teaching of foreign languages at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says: "Teaching foreign languages in elementary 


schools is a must" to provide mastery of the language and understanding of another 
culture. 








Outspoken critic of the trend is New Jersey's commissioner of education, Frederick 
M. Raubinger, who says, "Only one plausible justification for introduction of foreign ( 
languages at the elementary level has been advanced...that these children are better { 
able to imitate new sounds and might develop purer accents than high school students." 
This, he believes, is not important enough to divert time and money away from other 
aspects of the elementary program. 


PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 31, 1960 


Memo on the “Middle-Agers” 


First comment by James B. Conant in a mass magazine on his junior high school 
studies is Look's exclusive "memo," headed "Our Children's ‘Crucial Age.'" The con- 
cerns he discusses include: school libraries; teaching of English composition, math 


concepts, social studies, industrial arts; minimum school size, and proper use of 
specialized teachers. 





Most heartening, and the keynote of his approach, is stress on the diversity found 
in Grades 7, 8, and 9--pupil diversity in size, maturity, abilities, and diversity in 
needs between suburbs and cities, wealthy areas and poor ones. For the most welcome 
paragraph of the month, we nominate; 


"One sees immediately how far from the mark are those who fear that our schools 
have taken over too many of the functions of the home. I have become more and more 
convinced that it is the home which, to a large degree, determines the nature of the 
school. Failure to recognize this fact invalidates much of the general discussion pro 
and con about our public schools." (April 12 Look, on newsstands now) 


Invidious Comparisons, Begone ! 


Briton vs. Yank in schooling is a useless debate, declares the head of the U. K. 
Central Advisory Council of Education in a superb Atlantic article. Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther writes "English and American Education" from a three-year survey of his na- 
tion's schools. He rightly observes that purpose, method, and structure differ too 
much for a fair comparison. There is depth coverage of teacher status, government con- 
trol, pupil selection, many other facets. A needed reminder--comparing 18-year-olds 
is unrealistic because only superior Britishers are in school by then. This reasoned 
judgment by the authority is the best convincer yet for one-track-minded parents. 


(April Atlantic, on sale today) 





A Teacher's “Second Wind” 


Teaching Career Month special is a Reader's Digest item, "The Day I Quit Teaching 
School." First-grade mentor, Mrs. Beatrice Brummett, recalls the day when PTA, gradu- 
ate school, ungraded papers, etc., made her vow to leave--'til a touching tribute 
changed her mind. (April Reader's Digest, on sale now) 











Orchid FROM the Teacher 


HH A reminder--don't forget Saturday's "Leave It to Beaver" teleplay. Plot begins 
~ with Beaver's brother's date troubles, but the happy ending depends on Beaver's 
teacher, and her anniversary luncheon marking a quarter-century in teaching. 


(Saturday, April 2, 8:30-9 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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Lagemann's topic in "We Made Reading a Family Affair," for Reader's Digest. An- 
ecdotes, ideas, are fruitful for parents--amusing school sidelight is a princi- 
pal's answer to query about how a boy could score high on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. His answer: "The best way I know is to read, read, read--starting ten 
years ago." (April Reader's Digest, on sale now) 


Clifton Fadiman selects "Two Hundred Books for Young Americans."' The "Words To 
Live By" section by Vice-President Nixon also focuses on reading. 


"Qut of Circulation." A recent California report asserts 40% of libraries there 
yielded in some way to militant groups on book-buying and display. The magazine 
urges citizens to attend meetings of self-styled watchdogs and defend local li- 

brarians against pressure groups. (April Redbook, on sale now) 


Wake Up and Read, etc. 


A home reading program and how it's worked over the years is John Kord 














A child-aimed booklist is the National Library Week special for This Week. 





(April 3 This Week, Sunday newspaper supplement on sale that day only) 


Intimidating librarians on book censorship concerns Redbook in its feature, 











Cultural Commission on TV ? 


about 
viole 
schoo 


The Master-Voice for Mothers, Dr. Spock, speaks strongly in Ladies’ Home Journal 








"Television, Radio, Comics, and Movies."" He examines the effect of horror, 
nce, sex themes on the young and the disturbed. No case is made about effect on 
1 work and good reading, but implications are there. His main recommendation: 


that parents write Congressmen, exert pressure for a national board to prod network 
conscience about quality programming.(April Ladies' Home Journal, on newsstands today) _ 


Topic: 





Neck 





The Teen-Age Tippler 


iii At_a sober hour--on the Sunday TV program, "Bishop Pike"--a look at “Alcohol and 





the Adolescent" is scheduled. William Eck, chairman of health education at Great 
(N.Y.) North Senior High School, will be the guest. 
(Sunday, April 3, 12:30-1 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Untying Knots in Senior Scouting 


"New 


A "new kind" of Scouting, planned to meet needs of boys from 14-17, is lauded in 
Horizons in Scouting" for the Reader's Digest. Piece discusses revamping of Ex- 








plorer Scout division to de-emphasize outdoorsmanship facets that don't meet modern 
youth's needs. New approach uses self-run "Posts" instead of troops, with accent on 
exploring social, vocational, travel interests as well as campcraft. Immediate suc- 


cess 


(300,000 members in 15 months, 60% of them non-Scouts before) recommends it for 


study by high school activity counselors, PTA leaders, etc. 


NOTE: 


(April Reader's Digest, on sale now) 





Check your local schedule for time of NBC Radio broadcast "Education in America," 


announced in last week's EDUCATION SCOPE. Program will be sent out on the networks 


at 7:30 p.m., E.S.T. (April 11), but will be heard at various times according to 
local station commitments. 








EDUCATION SCOPE. Reports coming and €urrent coverage of education by press, radio, 


TV, and national magazines. Check local listings and newsstands for late changes. 
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WIDE ANGLE VIEW: SALARIES, TAXES, AND THE DWINDLING FOLDING GREEN 


A prominent speaker at last month's American Assn. of School Administrators conven- 
tion advanced the idea that teachers' salaries are healthier than you'd think; that, 
in fact, they rank well up with other professions, all things considered. 





Here are notes from widely scattered spots which might provide a stop, read, and 
think reaction: 

Des Moines, Iowa, teachers have been denied any salary raise this year beyond the 
automatic yearly increase, which, it is estimated, will give 75 percent of them in- 
creases of $80 to $170 for 1960-61. 

All city employees of Knoxville, Tenn., except the city's 879 teachers, have been 
given salary raises by the city council. 

New Mexico's governor has whacked a straight 10 percent off next year's college and 
university budgets, despite zooming enrollments. This action not only blocks any sal- 
ary increases but may prevent new hirings as well. 

Alabama teachers have been asked to take a cut in salary (see last week's EDUCATION 
U.S.A.). 

After a two years' delay, Texas teachers are still waiting for a $405 increase in 
the state's $3204 annual pay base, advocated in the state-wide Hale-Aiken school survey. 





Says the Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram: "...the disheartening fact is that at 
the end of the first six months of the federal year the state's general fund deficit 
is higher than when the legislature ended its task.... Where the money is coming from 
will continue to be the problem until Texas revises its tax structure...." 

Says the Tuscaloosa, Ala., News: '"...the tax sources have not produced enough rev- 
enue to meet the appropriations for four straight years. This record demands that the 
tax sources used for education need close study and some overhauling." 

The York, Pa., Gazette and Daily: "...the facts show that district and state 
financing of public education is ineffective, resulting in both a shortage of class- 
room and building facilities and in a relatively low level of teacher salaries." 

The Detroit News: "...the schools cannot safely rely as heavily as they do now 
upon the property tax for their support, no more than can city and county government. 
How hard must local government officials be pressed before they bow to the inevitable 
and start working in earnest to find a better way of raising money?" 


—x@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Prospects for passage of California's master plan for higher education dim at 
this session of the legislature. . . A summary of research on academically tal- 
ented students has been published by NEA's Project on the Academically Talented 
and American Educational Research Assn. . . On its way through New York State 
legislature: a bill to produce $63 million increased school support, in addition 
to $30 million provided by existing formulae, a total increase of $93 million for 
next fiscal year. . . Percentage of freshmen students enrolled in Track I (most 
demanding) of St. Louis, Mo., schools rose from 13 in 1957 to 23 in 1959; Track 
III (least demanding) dropped from 31 in 1957 to 14 percent in 1959. . . Descrip- 
tive study of science programs in grades 7-12 in all parts of the United States 
is carried in New Developments in High School Science Teaching, just published 
by the National Science Teachers Assn. . . Handwriting Foundation of Washington, 
created by American pen manufacturers, said to receive thousands of requests for 
aid in instruction of better penmanship. . . Part-time elementary classes in 
Baltimore, Md., up from 10 percent last year to 12 percent this year because of 
shortage of classrooms. . . University of Pittsburgh received more money from 
private foundations in past fiscal year than any other American college or uni- 
versity. . . Anchorage, Alaska, expects to spend $40 million for new schools in 
next 10 years to meet tripled enrollment. . . Milwaukee's school population just 
topped 100,000 mark. 























No horror story makes more hair-raising reading than the matter-of-fact 
presentation by Linus C. Pauling, Nobel Laureate, professor of chem- 
istry, California Institute of Technology, at the National Science 
Teachers Association convention this week in Kansas City. 


Step by step, Prof. Pauling builds up the case against nuclear testing, 
describing in straightaway terms its by-products: cancer, leukemia, 
defective children. He said: "The one step of greatest value that 

the world could take as a contribution to this problem is that of stop- 
ping the tests of nuclear weapons." He concluded: "The greatest of 

all dangers to the human race is that of nuclear war; the local fall-out from bombs 
exploded in a nuclear war might well cause the majority of the people on earth to die, 
and might well change the pool of human germ plasm in such a way as to destroy mankind." 








BP With almost 16,000 more children in elementary schools alone this year over last, 
and a consequent need of $16 million in capital outlay and 525 more teachers, Chicago 
schools are faced with need of another bond issue in near future. But General Supt. 

of Schools Benjamin C. Willis, in a presentation before the Illinois School Problems 
Commission, has suggested, as well, several other avenues of increased financial aid. 
He urged the state to increase its share of cost of the minimum school program, to pro- 
vide a higher increase in high school costs than for elementary school, and to share 
in financing summer school programs. 





> Harvard University will begin a study of the effect of federal funds upon its 
schools, laboratories, departments, and teaching program, beginning in July. Money 
received by Harvard from government contracts and grants was almost nonexistent in 
the thirties. In 1947 it represented 7.6 percent of the budget; last year it was 
nearly 20 percent. (In some universities it has risen as high as 80 percent.) 








a A survey sponsored by the Pennsylvania School Study Council has nailed down the evi- 
dence that a teacher's day is not all given to teaching. Some 390 teachers and admin- @ 
istrators, in answering 45 questions, gave descriptions of their individual "my day." 

Here are some of the other duties Pennsylvania teachers perform: collect money for 

milk, juice, lunch, and the Red Cross; sell or distribute lockers, savings stamps, candy, 
pictures, annuals; perform hall duty, playground duty, lunchroom duty; grade and record 
tests; copy class rosters, account for books and supplies; keep the state attendance 
register; provide for uninterested or uncooperative students; and haul the class to- 

gether again after interruptions from pupils leaving class early, requests by other 
teachers, the telephone, visitors, and the public address system. 


> From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis: "Recent reports said Maj. John Eisenhower, the 
President's son...might seek a ‘quiet life' as a teacher. Just where Major Eisenhower 
got the idea that teaching is a quiet way of life it would be interesting to know." 





> NEWSMAKERS--Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, University of Kansas, resigned, as of 
July 1, to accept chancellorship of the University of California, Los Angeles. >» 
Russell M. Esvelt, Supt., San Juan Union High School District, Carmichael, Calif., 
appointed superintendent of city schools, Chico, Calif., as of July 1.->> Paul R. 
Anderson, president of Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa., named vice-president for 
academic affairs, Temple University, as of Aug. l. 
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